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Noting th,at the success of the Bay Areia, Writing , 
Proiect and the National Writing Project derives largely from their 
involvement of. classroom teachers and from collaboration between 
university professors and those teachers, ihis paper discusses recent 
Californ4a legislation that places significant poiier in the hinds of 
teachers in determining staff development programs. The paper views 
this phenomenon as part of a nationwide shift of responsibility for 
teacher education from, the colleges and universities to the /schools 
themselves. While no|jJLng that this change is Laudable in many 
respects, the paper contends that it effectively cuts off .teachers 
from theoretical and research perspectives and from the > 
philosophical, psychological, and historical insigh^ts that college 
professors can provide. The paper proposes a new model for ins»rvice 
•education based on the ideas of British educator Mlehael Beaut. It 
then discusses the model, which identifies the school rathar than the 
school district or the individual teacher as th^ focal point for, 
educational change and calls for an outside consultant, possibly a 
college professor, to work in a nondirective way with' teachers in 
identifying needs, setting objectives, delineating resources that can 
be used for problem solving, determining solutions,/ implementing 
them, and evaluating their effectiveness. The paper provides an 
example in which this model was successfully implemented. 
(Author/FL) - 
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The last time tl made a formal presentation at CEE was four years ago. ^ 

\ \ _ ■ r ' 

^ Since that time I have made two Important changes In my* professional life 

* \ " ^ • 

which sharply affects the way I look at education. First I changed jobs,* 

- . /■ \ ■ * 

moving from, a large Midwestern uqlverslty where I was a specialist In 
English education to 'a small private college In California wh^re I work with 
^ secondl^ry teacher candidates In many fields — science, mathematics, music, / 

especially P;E., as well as English. Second, In a temporary fit of euphoria, 

• \ * ' ■ ^\ , . - ■ ^ 

I ran f or \and was duly elected to a local school bgard. Thes^ two. chf^nges 

have "given i^e^ a different*' broadel: perspective on teacher education, a per- 

apective which m^ remarks today will reflect. 

Along th^se lines, my paper will deal with Inservice or staff develop- 

\ \ ' ^-^ •,. - ' . ' ■ 

ment concerns g^netally instead' of being liiblt^d to language arts or to 



writing projects) If I weife* pushed* to provide a specific title, I would- 
call my remarks "Random Thoughts ^bout the Present State and Likely Future 
Direction of Inservice Education 'in California, with Particular Reference; 
to the Teaching of Writing. "That sounfls sufficiently esoteric to confuse 



anybody trying to pint me down *. ^ ' 

I w(^ld like to l^ase my comments on programs and frends I have observed 

In. California during the, ^ years I have' been back here; also, on Uy Interest 

over the past six years, Vin inservice programs that bring togetheip cblle^ge 

professors and classroom teachers in ways that benefit both^— Too often 

inservice, programs are sjrrl^ctured so th^ they «erve the prof ed^l|pnal^need8 

/ . ' -^ "^ * ^ ' f 

of just one group — trying to force teacher's Infcb the restrictive compartment :> 

of university coursework or Megree programs^ for example, or misusing or 
even Igtioring tjie expertise of university faculty. I believe that we can 
foster and Impiement-more fruitful university-school marriages than we hstve 
thus far, the progeny of such i^rrlages "being, of course, the better edu- 
cation of our dnildren. 



Let me at this point make several observations about the Bay Area 

Writing Project -and the writing projects It has spawned throughout this * 

sfate and country, since these represenC^n Inservlce education model 

that In many 'ways exemplifies the fruitful marriage I referred to above. 

For the BAWP model Is designed according to principles that seem to make 

the best use of school and university professionals: It Is eclectic In 

scope, providing 'a diversity af vljBWs on writing and the teaching of 
I* 

writing and how they can be Improved; It Is built upon and responds to the 
Interests and needs of teachers; /in fact, It makes excellent use of thelr 

experlence and expertise, enabling them to share Ideas and practice^ they 

^ / . ■ 

have developed and found effective In their own classrooms; It draws also^;^--^^ 

• ' / , ^ • '♦■ 

from the latest theories and research findings ^entlfled by university 

■ ^ 

professor's; ±i lin)ircltiy recbgniiteB, In. its membelrship and its modus 
operandi , that concern for the improvement of writing is ^shared by almost 
^ all teachers, elementary and secondary, pre-school and college, teachers of 
social studies and mathematics ^nd aft as well as EIngllsh; and it offers a ' 
sustained an^ sustalnln^program, one that continues for at lea^t ten . 

weekly sessions and' ofiten much longer, which is essential if the effects 

' • ■ ' ■ - A 

of the program are to take root in the schools. In many ways, th^n, the , • 

Writing Project has demonstrated an approach ito inservlce ed^atlon which 

tnight well be emulated in other subject fields and with other school programs. ' 

Perhaps that is on the horizpn. As some of you jnay know. Assemblyman Gary Hart 

of California has recently introduced a bill' calling for a mathematics proj.ect 

slmllJlr to the Writing Project, 

Sonle of the important featured of the Writing Project approach to 

Inservlce education may be found in other programs currently in operation , 

in Ck^l^ft>rnla. I am r;ef erring specifically to the staff deyelopm^t section 

of Assembly Bill 65, the School laptoven^ent Act, ^nd to Assembly 8111^551, 



which deals explicitly with staff development. These two bills were also 

authbred by Assemblyman Hart, becoming law in 1977. Schools which obtain 

funds under provisions of either one of these bills mu^t have a staff de- 

velopment committee in which classroom teachers Comprise a majority. This 

/committee, in conjunction with the principal, i^a charged with planning and 

f implementing a staff development program base<^ on identified needs in the 

schools. Funds' can be used to pay for a variety of inservice activities: 

■ • ' / 

tor attendance at conferences and workshops^ for speakers and c^onsultants; ; 

X- 

for purchasing certain kinds of materials; for releasing teacheVs to observe 

✓ ' ' ■. ' 

teaching practices and curriculum organization iti other schools; even for 

attendance at summer classes. A provision of the legislation allows--/ 
i|ubject t:o school board approval — the entire f£lcuity to be released fcxiLup 
to eight school days without loss of state fmds. ^ ' 

The most significant feature of this legislation, however, is the* 
powet that i^.places in the hands of the classrooju/teachers . For. the .f irsr 
time, in many instances, teachers caa not only determine their inservice 
needs but design and implement their own programs to address these needs. 
Very few of the AB65 or AB551 programs I have observed involve college or 
university staff in other than peripheral ways. I Vould also add, however, 
that most of these programs are not particularly coherent or consistent, ^ 
nor do they generally .reflect the. most current thinking in the field of 
education. They tdnd to be disconnected arrays' of workshops, consultations, 
visitations, and planning sessions. PerHaps this sort of thing is inevi- 
table in the early days of a program's operation. Ultimately, howevei\^^ 
1^ inservice education is to have any"^ long-term impact on the curriculum 
and operation of the schools, more coherent, focused programs must be 
developed — programs which offer the kind of sustained, deliberate, en- 
lightened support that enables teachers t^^'cJlN^inue to grow and renew themselves 

.5 ■ ; - ^ 



AB&5 offers relatively ^geii6roUs funding to support whole gamut of 
school Improvement activltleG(» from parent involvement to curViculum ch^age 
in addition to staff development. 'AB351, on the other hand, offers farlesd 
^ money and is limited to a three-year period; but the funds are specifically 
.earmarked foj:. staff development. Ah important feature' of both bills is 
that they focus on the school as a unit , rather th^ on the district or on 
individual teachers. I believe thi« is a potent concept in ins ervi<^e 
education and will/ return to it a little later. ^ 

A second section of AB551 established a s^eries of school resource 
centers — essentially teacher centers — throughout the state. These resource 
centers were intended to respond to the inservice needs of schools in t'heftl 

• ■ . . - - ■ ■ ^ • 

area, particularly to the AB65 and AB551 schools, often playing the role 
of broker of staff developuleh^ services. These centers are run by a 
policy 'board on which teachers, again, form the majority aid oh which 
there is only one position designated for a higher education representative. 
Clearly, dJe recent California projects I have been discussing provide only 
a minor role for college professors. ^ 

1 sek this situation as a piece of a larger picture, in California and 
nationwide? a shift of power in teacher education from tlxe colleges and 
universities to school districts and teachers, not only in inservice edu- 
cation but in preservice as- well, an encroachment, in other ^wprds^ . i^ an 
area that has heretofore been a private reserve of higher educationl^ In 
many parts of the country, teacher unions and" associations are demanding * 
more authority for Initial preparation of teachers. In California, the 



state licensing conmission^ for teachers is considering proposals to i^equire 
all new teachers, whether they have had four or five years of college pre-* 
paratlon", to have additional education after they' have begun to teach 
before they become eligible for full certification/ It, appears that, these 



• • • 

programs of further preparation will be primarily schOol-baped and school 
controlled, requiring little If any additional college work. If this happens. 
It will represent another Instance of responsibility for teacher education 
slipping away from the universities. 

I view this t^end with mixed feelings. On the one hand, I applaud i 

• teachers^ having a much stronger Voice In their own continuing education. 
If society expects teachers to be professionals, they must be treated as 
3uch and not simply as civil servant^ ^requiring periodical training man- 
datdd^'by their supervisors, ^^ll^jj^y. It can be reasonably argued that 
on-'slte school people — administrators, department chairpersons, currlculgm 
coordinators — have a clearer understanding of the educational needs of 

/Ceglnnlngi teachers th^n college pl^ofessors have and should accordingly be 
the people .charged with providing the /Experiences necessary for full 
<:ertlf Icatlon. Nevertheless, ^^^el that teachers and education professors 
have a great/ deal to galidBhrough close association with each other and \ 
that both \llll suffer by a reduction of the are^s In which they - colJ:aborate. 
, In precisely what way^ do the two groups/need. each other? It seems 

clear to me that If education professors are. to be effective teacher edu- 
cators, the^; need continued meaningful contact with the schools for which 

• they are preparing their clients,.. Only in this'^way can they .understand what 



is the best preparation for teacher candidates and 'how to help these candidates 

ffectlve^^ link theory and practice^. When education professors are expected 
td do research, it should address schooiVissues and problems. Why else 
would you have a university-based professiimal school? Research which is 
t(^t at least indirectly related to school is^es should be conducted in 
other departments of the university — psychology^ sociology, his tor)/, 
philosophy, busdLhesa. Educatipn professors by the very nature^f their 
work need to hjp involved with teachers and Schools. ^ 



^ At the same time, clasa/iroom teachers need the expi^rtlsely the insights, 

the intellectua^ base that college and imlvafrslty profeseiors can provide. 
In the give-and-take of everydfay school cor/cerns and Issues related to th^lr 
own classToomSy schools and subject fields. It Is easy for teachers to lose • 

• ? ■ ■ • ^ - V 

sight of the larger educational enterprise and of the plj|lloBophical, 
sociological, psychological and historical underpinnings upon which ^t is 
based. Professors- can help provide this perspective. They can raise 
philpsophical, theoreticfal, and value-based questions; they can put teachers 
in contact with current scholarship and research findings and with other 
^ profes^onals wflcstll^g with the same kinds of problems. Most of all, to 
the extent that tns between professors and teachers are close and con- 

Jtaht ^ ^ 



tinuous rather than distant and sporadic, professors can provide intellec- 
tual consistency and coherence to iii'service programs — qualities that are 



.vital] if the programs are to be effective. As I mentioned earlier, despite 

■ ' - v 

the obvious strengths of AB$5 and AB551 inservice programs, there is a 
helter-skelter, erratic qpality to their smorgasbord approach. I believe 



that th^y involvement of^ university professors could help- to provide direction 

' ^ ' ' T 

arid coherence to these programs. • ^ 

^ I^yould like now to propose yet another model fob inservice education — 
one which, like the Writing Project approach, tan offer* the strengths 

of close schpol-universlty £ies and at 'the same time maintain the strdng 

J . ■ • ' 

new roles that teachers are now playing in inservice education. My model 

is basically one develoAd by Michael ^Eraut, of • the 'University of Sussex 

1 \ . ' • ; , ' ' 

in England (1972). He calls his model a '^Consultancy Workshop''; it is 
based on a problem-solving approach to educational change (pp. 30-31) • / 
According ^o^Eraut, the model has five main characteristics (p. 9): 



-.7- 



( 

1. The users' (in this case the teachers') needs arte paramount. 
\^ 2. Diagnosis of need must be an integral ^art of the process. 

3. Outside agents should only take nondirective rolel, rarely/ 
if ever, violating the integrity of the user by plaqing 
themselves in a directive or expert, status. 

4. Internal resources, i.e., those resources already existing 
and easily accessible within the client system, should 
always be fuljLy utilized. ' 



o ■ 
ERIC 



5\ Self-initiated and self-applied innovation will have the 
strongest user comnitm^nt and .the best chances for long- 
term survival. 

Under this mode;i, as in the AbSs and AB551 legislation, the school 
rather than the individual t^ach^r or the district becomes the focal point 
for educational change and for the inservice program to suppoVt it. In 
other words, inptead of a hit-and-miss operation involving only a few of, 
the teachers, the entire staff is mobilized. outside consultant 

carfgfully leads the teacheirs through^ series of \steps in which they 1) 
recognize and define needs, 2) diagnose specific problems and set 
objectives, 3) acquire relevant information (this includes identifying 
resources that^an be committed to solving t^e problto) , and 4) selecting 
or inventing solutions. Later, the consultant helps the teachers implement 
solutions and evaluate their effectiveness ih terms of earlier-defined ^/ 
needs. At this point the whole cycle can begin again. After the initial 
steps of the process, it is possible for the consultant to change from a 
nondirective facilitator to an expert, provided he or she is specifically 
called ^P°^ do so. i^ ' ' . 

^^....frsr--'-^ imique feature of this model Involves the identification and cata- 
loguing of available resources. There is a tendency in. inservice educa^^ 
to consider as resources only monies which have been specif Jxa>ly^armJBR 
for this purpose. AB65 and AB551 Unitroduced a new dimension, by ^LllowjLng 
release days to be so ^considered. Erautls model calls for consideration 



J 
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of all resources » especially existing on^s^l^ice they would presumably 
remain af.ter the demise of any special funding. In addition to funds and 
release days, the teachers would consider resources such as t'ime (e.g.. 
How much of the]/r(own time are they willing to commit to the ^roiecti 
What adjustments in school an^ personal schedules could be effected? etc.); 
expertise within their own staff; physical .resources such as facilities 
and equipment; available connnunity resources (e.g.', the existence of 
self-impi*ovement and group- dynamics courses) ; aft^ other resources that 
could be applied to solving the problems which had been identified, ^e 
essential feature of this process is that teachers as a group identify the 
available resources; in this way, the entire faculty can see clearly the 



resources they have at j their disposal ^to solv^ their problems. 



\ 



I believe that the role of outside consultant in Michael Eraut-^s. 
scheme might well be played by a university professor. The advantage \^of 
this is that the professor could tap in an effective way the manifold \ 

\ 

resources of the university and could help the t,eachers develop an in- \ 

* ' . _. \ 

\ 

service program that is coherent and consistent with established objectives. 



Other professors could be drawn into involvement with the schools through 
the Efforts of t^ie^^n^ultant/prof essor. The consultant, of course, would 
have to be a^very special kind of professor since he or she would h^ve to 
operate in an entirely nondtlrective fashion with the teachers, at least 
initially, overcoming the temptation to ^all on expertise when it hadn't 
been asked for or to steer teachers to university coupes and services 
when their needs coulcl be morg effectively served elsewhere. Similarly, 
this professor would have to be a ^person with clout in the university, who 
could persuade colleagues and administrators to support the inservice projects. 
^The professor wouTd have to be skilled in interpersonal communications and 
group dynamics and\^nsitive to the interests and concerns of the teacher) 
clients, l|i_addition to having the kinds of expertise that^wbiaft^tf^ be useful 

10 ^ * 



team operated along the lines of Eraut's model. In one case, I^wds tne 



to the dchpol and respected within the university. Though such a role for 
professors does not exist in most universities, I believe that it could be 
an impprtant one, a vehicle through which teachers ai>d professors could 
collaborate in mutually rewarding ways. 

Let me provide you with an example of how this model can" w?>rk. - 
Several years ago I got involved with an interdisciplinary team made up of 
individuals from my university and from the iDqal school district. This 

tWe 

outslfde consultant, not with a whole school bult with a high school English 
department considering substantive changes in organization and curriculum. 
Working together in released time, with me serving as facilitator, the 
.teachers identified their needs, diagnosed specific problems they wished 
to work on, and set forth objectigps. They, also catalogued the other re-\, 
sources they had at their <ii«P«*MS» including nieeting times, s6rviT:ed of 
a district curriculum coordinator, and supsner vacation *time they planned 
to commit to curriculum planning. They asked me to suggest three ways — 
fronf a slight modification of the existing arrangement to a dramatic changt 
in which the department could reorganize itself to^achieve the objectives 
they had established. 1^ 

Wen I returned to present my proposals, I brough't along anptheii 
member of the interdisciplinary ^team to monitor ou^ decision-making * , 
process. She kept us all on target and made sure all members ofy/he 
department understood every step of the process; and she kept me from 
slipping itito the role of the expert , pushing my own curricuJar ideas 
instead of helping the teachers work out theirs. Throtigh this process, 
the department' members were ab^^ to make some important decisions and 

^take ownership ^ok these decisioni^ committing personal as well as in- 
stitutional resources to a particular course of action. Having made these 

Commitments, they were in a^osition to decide what kinds of inservice 

■■\ \ ■ # ■ 



education they needed. Their program ranged from informal discussions with 
various consultants to release-time* .planning sessions to summer curriculum- 
development workshops taught at the university. Though I was not around 
to see the new ofgai^lzatlon and curriculum fully implemented, I understand 
that the department did proceed according t,o plan and that the outcome was 
distinctly successful* The point I want, to emphasize is that I was able, 
as a university professor, to play the nondijectlve,. consultant role 
outlined by Michael Eraut, and that the inservlcici pi^ogram worked because 
the teachers themselves *made the decisions, based on their needs, and 
committed themselves to carry out the plan. Let me point out one addi- 
tional advantage to the Eraut model: in these times of economic impoverish 
men£^ for education, it offers one of the besi: methods for making efficient 
use of whatever resources are available. 

I As I mentioned at the beginning of this presentation, recent changes 

in my life have affected the way I look at education. The approaches to 
^nservice .education I have discussed here — i.e., AB65, AB551, and Eraut s 
model — focus-'on the school as the unit of educational change and are con- 
cemed wl,tj>^ th4 whole spectrum of organizati^^l and curricula^; issues, * 
h \witing or language arts. They reflect m3^08itl,||g as a 
n teacher education and as a School board njember co^g|med with 
the overall improvement of instruction ±r\ the schools. How, then, do. 

remarks relate to the teaching of English and particularly of wtltingfT 

/ . " - 4i " • ^ 

I|f a ntimber of important ways, I believe. . » 

Pirst of all, they suggest that the Writing Project might, with good 
^ t- " • * 

effect, focus some^of their' efforts on'indilHLdual schools, seeking throuj^h 

^ " r ■ . . , 

the nondirective, client-centered approaches I have just diHlfeussed to 

achieve the kind of overall staff commitment and ffroadly-based change that 

Is likely to endure within, a school. ^ *^ ^ 



Secondly, by working with teacl>erd of all-^subjects or, in the case 
of eleinentary schools, of various^ g'i^ade level^j',^ Writing Project leaders 
can implicitly enq)ha8ize that writing, .a^ well ^ the other I^guage arts 
(reading, /talking, -listening) ,\permeates* the entire academic curriculum. , 
Most English teacheirs know thid,,but it is something that many other 
people, includiiig te'achers of other subject^,:! ^e not aware of. The 
'}.nyolvement of th,e Writing Project T^itli a schpol ±n/^he holistic manner|f 
discussed above reinforces the concept of th^e comprehensive nature of 
the language arts. 

Finally, ^n4i\ related y to the point I have just made, writing 
provides a focus fot an inservice program, a central point or theme about 



which the jciisparat.9 parts an3' thrusts and^ctlvlties of the total program 

'■■ . ' . . . ' . 

can njleariingfully revolve. . , - 



it -k it it it it it/ 



.1. Eraut, Michael In-Services,Educ'ation for Innovation^ 
(Occasional Paper No. 4) . London: National QjTincil 
for Educational Technology. 1972. ' 



